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Gentlemen of the Congress : 

It is manifestly my duty to bring to your attention the industrial 
situation which confronts the country. The situation growing out 
of the prevailing railway and coal-mining strikes is so serious, so 
menacing to the Nation's welfare, that I should be remiss if I failed 
frankly to lay the matter before you and at the same time acquaint 
you and the whole people with such efforts as the Executive branch 
of the Government has made by the voluntary exercise of its good 
oflSces to effect a settlement. 

The suspension of the coal industry dates back to last April 1, 
when the working agreement between mine operators and the United 
Mine Workers came to an end. Anticipating that expiration of con- 
tract, which was negotiated with the Government's sanction in 1920, 
the present administration sought, as early as last October, con- 
ferences between the operators and miners in order to facilitate either 
a new or extended agreement in order to avoid any suspension of 
production when April 1 arrived. At that time the mine workers 
declined to confer, though the operators were agreeable, the mine 
workers excusing their declination on the ground that the union 
officials could have no authority to negotiate until after their annual 
convention. 

A short time prior to the expiration of the working agreement 
the mine workers invited a conference with the operators in the 
central competitive field, covering the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and in spite of the union declination of the 
Government's informal suggestion for the conference, five months 
before, the Government, informally but sincerely, commended the 
conference, but it was declined by certain groups of operators, and 
the coalmining controversy ended in the strike of April 1. It was 
instantly made nation-wide, so far as the organized mine workers 
could control, and included many districts in the bituminous field 
where there was neither grievance nor dispute, and effected a com- 
plete tie-up of the production in the anthracite field. 
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2 STRikE CRISIS. 

It is to be noted that when the suspension began large stocks of 
coal were on hand, mined at wages higher than those paid during 
the war, there was only the buying impelled by necessity, and there 
was a belief that coal must yield to the postwar readjustment. When 
the stocks on hand began to reach such diminution as to menace in- 
dustry and hinder transportation, approximately June 1, overtures 
were initiated by the Government in the hope of expediting settle- 
ment. None of these availed. Eadividnal and district tenders of 
settlement on the part of operators — in some instances appeals for 
settlement — were wholly unavailing. The dominant groups among 
the operators were insistent on having district a^eements; the domi- 
nani^ mine workers vmne demanding a nation-wide settlement. Hhe 
Government, being witlieut authority, tovenfoi^c^ a stsilm. aey^lamfoit inr 
the ooal industry,, couLd only mtunteen it& good offiees. inc findi^ig sb 
wa^y of a'djustmenL 

Accordingly,, a con£ea:^nce ef 1^ eoali opeiratofs' asaoeiatdons aad 
the genosal and distriat officials o£ the United. Mme: WonkeiBi watS 
called,, to meet in Washington oi» July 1. The desigfiaition.. of uep^ 
resentation was left to the officials of the various organizations^, s^idi 
there was nEtion-wida iH^pireseiitation^, except from tiifi: noiumion 
fields of the country. Before the jeint meeting I expressed the deep 
concern oi the counk^ and mvijla&i them to* meat at. ai conference 
table aaad end the disputes betiweein themw The cenfeifenee didt net 
deyelop^ even a hope. The operators^ were aekingt foe their dietmot 
Q£ territorial' confecences ; tha workers demanded na^tie^al seitlemeiajfe 
on old ba3e& Appraising coFi?e€tly the hopelassnesaof the situationt, 
I again- invited both oj^erators and. workers to meet^ with me^ and 
tendered a meansiof settlement, so jusMy inspired thatiti. was difflcullt 
to see how anyone believing in indui^ial pesbee asid justice to- aH 
ooncemed could decline it. In suhstanee,. it called oui the. opi^ai^ora 
to open their mines, on the mine workers to resume work aiL the* saiiaA 
pay and under the same working, canditicms. a6 prev^ikd^ ait the: time 
the strike began. In tnuoi, the- Governmenii was to^ erei^e- ai> ouem 
a coal coanmisgioR^. or two of them, if preferred by all partiestto tha 
dispute,, so- thait one could deal. with, the bituminous^ siiiuatiojai, the 
other with, the problems; in the ainthraeite: field, 
' Among, the commisiBioners were to. be- representa»tive» of the oper-' 
aiors, representatives of the mine workers, and ontetandiag, diflr 
interested, and able repjoesentativesa o£ the Amerieia/n. public. Th& 
commiss^ioa was to be instructed to- direct iteb first inquiry to the rato 
of wage to be paid for the period ending next April 1, and then to. 
enter upon, a fact-finding, inquiry into- every phase of the industry^, 
and point the way to avoid future suspensions in productiozL The 
disputants all indorsed the suggestion of a fact-finding; commission. 
The anthracite operators promptly accepted the entire proposal. 
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The mine workers refused to resume work under the arbitration plan. 
The majority of the bituminous operators filed an acceptance, but a 
considerable minority declined the proposal. 

Under these circumstances, having no authority to demand com- 
pliance, the Government had no other course than to invite a re- 
sumption of production under the rights of all parties to the con- 
troversy, with assurance of Government protection of each and every 
one in his lawful pursuits. This fact was communicated to the gov- 
ernors of all coal-producing States, and with two exceptions assur- 
ances of maintained law and order were promptly given. In some 
instances concrete proof of effective readiness to protect all men, 
strikers and nonstriking workmen alike, was promptly given. But 
little Or no new production followed. The simple but significant 
truth was revealed that, except for such coal as comes from the dis- 
tricts worked by nonorganized miners, the country is at the mercy 
of the United Mine Workers. 

Governors in various States reported that their operators and 
miners had no dispute and were eager to resume production. District 
leaders informed me that their workmen were- anxious to return to 
their jobs but that they were not permitted to do so. Hundreds of 
wives of workmen have addressed the White House, beseeching a 
settlement, alleging that they knew no grievance, and there is an 
unending story of appeals for relief where necessity or suffering were 
impelling, where a mere expression of need ought to find ready 
compliance. • 

. At every stage, the Government has been a just neutral regarding 
wage scales and working contracts. There are fundamental evils 
in our present system of producing and distribution which make the 
wage problem difiicult. In the bituminous coal fields are vastly more 
mines than are requisite to the country's needs, and there are 200,000 
more mine workers than are needed to produce in continuous employ- 
ment the country's normal requirements. By continuous employment 
I mean approximately 280 working-days in the year. In many in- 
stances last year men were employed less than 150 days, in some cases 
much fewer than that. In the overmanned sections men divide the 
working time, and high wages are necessary to meet the cost of the 
barest living. Interrupted transportation, sorely broken employ- 
ment, the failure to develop storage against enlarged demands and 
inadequate carrying — all these present problems bearing on righteous 
wage adjustment, and demand constructive solution. 

Because of these things, because of the impressions of many cases 
of unjustifiable profits in the industry, and because public interest 
demands investigation, and demands the finding of facts be given 
to the public, I am asking at your hands the authority to create a 
commission to make a searching investigation into the whole coal 
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industry, with provision for its lawful activities and the bcstowtil 
of authority to reveal every phase of coal production, sale, and dis- 
tribution. I am speaking now on behalf of minfe workers, tnme 
operators, and the American public. It will bring. protection to all 
and point the way to continuity of production and th^ better eco- 
nomic functioning of the industry in the future. 

The necessity for such a searching national investigation with con- 
structive recommedation is imperative. At the moment the coal 
skies are clearing, but unless we find a cure for the economic ills 
which affect the industry and therein find a basis for righteous 
i:elationship, we shall be faced with a like menacing situation on next 
April 1 on the expiration of the wage contracts which are now being 
made. 

Tlie need for such investigation and independent oonsideratiefi is 
revealed by both operators and mine workers in the provision in 
the Cleveland agreement so recently made. The Government will' 
gladly cooperate with the industry in this program so far as it is 
the public interest so to do, but I have an unalterable conviction 
that no lasting satisfaction or worth-while results will ensue unless 
we may have a Government commission, independent of the indus- 
try, clothed with authority by the Congress to search deeply, so that 
it may advise as to fair wages and as to conditions of labor and 
recommend the enactment of laws to protect the public in the future. 

The almost total exhaustion of stocks of coal, the crippled condi- 
tion of the railways, the distressed situation that has* arisen and 
might grow worse in our great cities due to the shortage of anthra- 
cite, the suffering which might arise in the Northwest through fail- 
ure to meet winter needs by lake transportation, all these added to 
the possibility of outrageous price demands, in spite of the mosi 
zealous voluntary efforts of the Government to restrain th^d, make 
it necessary to ask you to consider at once some form of temporary 
control of distribution and prices. 

The administration earnestly has sought to restrain profiteering 
and to secure the rightful distribution of such coal as has been avail- 
able in this emergeiicy. There were no legal powers for price control. 
There has been cordial cooperation in many fields, a fine revelation of 
business conscience stronger than the temptation to profit by a people's 
misfortune. There have been instances of flat refusal. I rejoice to 
make grateful aclmowledgment to those who preferred to coi^ibute 
to national welfare rather than profit by a Nation's distress. 

If it may have your approval, I recommend immediate provision 
for a temporary national coal agency, with needed capital, to pur- 
chase, sell, and distribute coal which is carried in interstate ship- 
ment. I do not mean that all interstate coal shall be handled by 
such a Federal organization; perhaps none will be necessary; b«t 
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it wiH restore its capital to the PdbEc Treasury and will be tiw instrn- 
mentRlity of guardis^ tke puldic interest whei^ private conscimice is 
iBsena^ie to a pmblic need. 

This proposal does not relate to atny possible employmM^ in intra- 
state shiposeots. Price restraint asui equitable distribution in intra- 
state :i^ipDae&ts is a respeaxsibslity of tbe Staters crwn f^v^imweiA. 
In gU4^ voluntary afctivities as havB been carried on thus far the 
Federal Gov^rnjnent has eadeavored to reestablisli the authority and 
responsibility in the States which wag undermined in the necessary 
o^traiisatifiin of aattiority during tbe Worid. War. 

The pnUic menace in tbe oobI sitnaticm was made more acute and 
more serions at the beginning of July by the strike of the Federated 
Shop Crafts in the railroad service — a strike against a wage dedision 
made by the Bailroad liabor Boiard, directly affecting approximately 
40Q/KX) men. The justuoe of the decision is not for' dis:;ussion here. 
The dfifcisiQai has been lost sight of in snhseqs^nt derelopments. In 
any eveait, it was always possible to lappeal for rehearing and the sub- 
mission of new eridefioe, and it is always a safe assumption that a 
Go^ermneni agBoej of adju^anent deciding «injustly will be qni&k 
i& make right any wrong. 

Ute Bailroad Labor Board was eneated by Congress fof the 
express purpose <of hearing and decidinig disputes between the car- 
riers and thidr cn^o||rees, so that no controversy need lead to sjk 
is^rrupt^m in interstate tmnsportation. 

It was ii^nritable th«t msmy wage disputes sboiald arise. Wages 
had mounted upward, necessarily and jui^ly, during the war np- 
haaval^ likewise the cost of transportati^cm, ao that the higl^er wages 
might be paid. It was ineTJtable that sonie readjustments should 
follow. Natm*ally these readju^mei^ were resisted. The admin- 
istrative Oo^emment neither adi^ocalied nor opposed. It only held 
that the Labor Board was the .lawful agency of the Go\%rnmeBt to 
bear and decide dis^utes^ and its authority must be sustained, as 
the law contemplates. This miSBt be so, whether the carriers or tli^e 
employees ignore its decisians. 

Unhappily a number of decisions of this board had been ignored 
by the ca^ riersL In only one insta^bce, however, had a decision, chal- 
loiged by a carrier, been brought to the attention of the Depaitment 
0f JitstiGe,and this decision was promptly carried to the courts and has 
reeently been sustained in the Federal Court of Appeals. . Tlie public 
or ihe Executive had no knowledge > of the ignored decisions in 
other cases, because they didiilot hinder transportation. When these 
failures of many of the carriers to abide by decisions of the board 
were breu^t to my attention, I could more fairly appraise the feel- 
ings of the strikers, thougli they had a remedy without seeking to 
paralyise interstate conunerce; 
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The law creating the Railroad Labor Board is inadequate. Con- 
trary to popular impression, it has little or no power to enforce its 
decisions. It can impose no penalties on either party disregarding 
its decisions. It can not halt a strike, and manifestly Congress 
deliberately omitted the enactment of compulsory arbitration. The 
decisions of the board must be made enforceable and eflFective against 
carriers and employees alike. But the law is new, and no perfec- 
tion of it by Congress at this moment could be helpful in the present 
threatened paralysis of transportation. 

Happily it is always lawful and ofttimes possible to settle disputes 
outside of court, so, in a desire to serve public welfare, I ventured 
upon an attempt at mediation. Those who had preceded me in 
attempted settlements had made some progress. I submitted to the 
officials of the striking employees and the chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, in writing, on the same day, a tentative 
proposal for settlement. Knowing that some of the carriers had 
offended by ignoring the decisions of the board and the employees 
had struck when they had a remedy without the strike, I felt it was 
best to start all over again, resume work, all to agree to abide faith- 
fully by the board's decisions, make it a real tribunal of peace in 
transportation, and everybody serve the public. The barrier to be 
surmounted was the question of seniority. By the workmen these 
rights are held to be sacred, and unsurrendered by a strike. By the 
carriers the preservation of seniority is the weapon of discipline on 
the one hand and the reward of faithful employees on the other. 
It has been an almost invariable rule that when strikes have been 
lost seniority and its advantages have been surrendered ; when strikes 
have been settled senioritv has been restored. 

In the tentative proposal which I sponsored it was provided that 
everybody should go to work, with seniority rights unimpaired, that 
there should be no discrimination by either workmen or carriers 
against workmen who did or did not strike. I realized that the pro- 
posal must carry a disappointment to employees who had inherited 
promotion by staying loyally on the job, and to such new men as had 
sought jobs looking to permanent employment, but I wanted the 
fresh start and maintained transportation service, and I appraised 
the disappointment of the few to be less important than the impend- 
ing misfortune to the Nation. It was not what I would ask ordi- 
narily to be considered or conceded, but at that moment of deep 
anxiety, with the coal shortage gravely menacing, I was thinking 
of the pressing demands of the welfare of the whole peaple. I 
believed the sacrifice brought to the men involved could Be amply 
compensated for by the carriers in practical ways. I believed that 
the matter of transcendent importance was the acceptance of the 
proposal to respect the Labor Board's decisions on the questions 



